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ABSTRACT 

This is the tenth monograph in the Vocational 
Development Study (VDS) series which has resulted from a continuing 
research effort conducted in the Department of Vocational Education 
at Pennsylvania state University. While the focus of the VDS Project 
is to develop a greater understanding of the vocational development 
process using longitudinal data gathered over a ten-year period, tnis 
report is intended primarily for the more applied needs of school 
personnel, especially in the state of Pennsylvania. The first section 
of the report describes the community (Altoona) and the ninth grade 
sample drawn from its environment. The second section describes the 
primary variables utilized in this report. Tne five curricula which 
were available for the ninth graders to choose as alternative high 
school paths are described; ninth grade characteristics from the 
cognitive, affective, and socioeconomic danains profiling these 
children are also examined. The final and major portion of the report 
contains suggestions for reading and using the tables and profiles 
which comprise the section. (Author/SES) 
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PREFACE 

This is the tenth monograph in the ^^ocational Development Study 
(VDS) series which has resulted from a continuing research effort con- 
ducted in the Department of Vocational Education at Penn State with the 
support of the Pennsylvania Vocational Education Research Coordinating 
Unit (RCU). 

The focus of the VDS Project is to develop a greater understanding 
of the vocational development process using longitudinal data gathered 
over a ten year period. The samples utilized for the study consist of 
the entire 1968-1969 ninth grade class from Altoona, Pennsylvania and 
the entire 1970-1971 ninth grade classes frcm Hazleton and Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. While some of the previous research reports dealing with 
this data have been more basic with less immediate application in the 
school setting, this report is primarily intended for the more applied 
needs of school personnel in Pennsylvania anc especially in Altoona. 
Two additional reports similar to this one u^sing Hazleton and Williamsport 
data are planned for the near future. 

As current project director, I would like to pay a tribute to all 
of the Altoona school personnel who have worked so diligently in cooper- 
ating with the VDS staff to make this project possible. 

Jerome T. Kapes, Assistant Professor 
Graduate Studies and Research 
Department of Vocational Education 
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VDS CAPSULE 

It is the intent of these blue pages to provide a brief summary of 
the important aspects of the findings of this report along with their 
implications. The intent of this report is primarily to describe the 
Altoona sample in terms of their ninth grade characteristics as they 
relate to their tenth grade curriculum choice. Since no particular 
questions were asked concerning the relationship between student charac- 
teristics and curriculum choice there are no particular findings on wh3ch 
to focus. Furthermore, the statistics used to examine differences among 
curricula, while they could be considered to be inferential statistics, 
are intended primarily for their descriptive value. 

The general outline of this report differs somewhat from previous 
VDS reports. Chapter I rather than dealing with a problem statement 
describes the community of Altoona and the ninth grade sample drawn from 
this community environment. Chapter II describes the primary variables 
utilized in this report. First of all, the five curricula which were 
available, for the Altoona ninth graders to choose as alternative high 
school paths are described. Secondly, the ninth grade characteristics 
from the cognitive, affective and socioeconomic domains which were avail- 
able to the VDS Project staff for profiling these ninth graders are 
described. The descriptions provided are brief, but are sufficient to 
allow the reader to obt^iin all the information necessary to interpret 
the tables and figures whica comprise Chapter III. Chapter III itself 
contains an ntroductlon with suggestions for reading and using the 
tables and p. of lies which make up the chapter. 
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Without focusing on any particular findings or implications, a 
number of suggestions can be made for the use of the information presented 
in this, report. For those who are interested in the entire longitudinal 
VDS Project, this report providers rhe information necessary to draw some 
conclusions concerning the a^^zability ot findings based on the 

Altoona sample • Where the characteristics of this sample and the popula- 
tion from which it was drawn are judged to be similar to other school 
systems in Pennsylvania or elsewhere in the nation, findings from studies 
using this data could be applicable to these other school settings. 

With the increasing number of Career Education experimental projects 
underway both in Pennsylvania and nationally, the data presented here 
could be used as baseline Information where such external norm group 
information is necessary. For counselors and school administrators who 
have similar data and wish to make use of it for planning, evaluation 
or selection purposes, the information in this report could provide a 
much needed frame of reference. Where data on standardized tests are 
presented, the information could be used as norms which may be superior 
to national norms because of greater similarity of the sample to a 
particular local school situation. Suggestions for the use of the data 
for counseling purposes with future Altoona ninth graders have been 
pointed out in the introduction to Chapter III* 

Finally, the data presented in the tables and figures in Chapter III 
can be examined to discover a multitude of relationships which might be 
of interest to school personnel as well as educational researchers. The 
analysis of any one variable across the five curricula constitutes a 
mini-study in itself which could answer a particular question concerning 
whether students in curriculum X (e.g. vocational) score higher or lower 
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on a particular measure than students in curriculum Y, Z, etc. Similarly, 
where categorical data is presented, the frequency of belonging to par-- 
ticular categories could be analyzed for each curriculum. Examining the 
data in this way could help answer important practical questions for 
school personnel as well as provide insights which could lead to future 
areas of inquiry for educational researchers. 



I 

COM^^UNITY AND SAMPLE 
Introduction 

There are many environmental factors which have an effect on student 
development and decision making. This chapter describes the social and 
economic background of the Altoona Community. This description is 
intended to give the reader an understanding of those community factors 
outside the school which effect the Altoona student sample. This informa- 
tion has been condensed from a series of reports published by the Altoona 
City Planning Commission. The information has been supplemented by 
several other sources, including data from the Altoona Chamber of Commerce 
and the 1970 United States Census. 

Follov/ing the description of the Altoona Community is a description 
of the Altoona student sample used in this report. The sample consists 
of all the 1969 Altoona ninth grade students enrolled in the public school 
system ^ no remained in that system through the tenth grade. 

Community 

The city of Altoona is located in south central Pennsylvania between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh. The development of Altoona and Blair County 
has been largely affected by its topography, which has dictated settle- 
ment patterns, location of transportation routes, and suitable areas for 
residential and industrial development. The topography greatly hampered 
early forms of transportation. The Pennsylvania Canal, traveling west 
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from Harrlsburg, W3S dblSy with the use oi locks y to follow sl nearly level 
route till reaching Hollidaysburg , just southwest of where Altoona became 
located. Here the Allegheny front presented a formidable barrier. The 
canal engineers designed an inclined plane system. This system, the 
Portage Railroad » first used mules, then steam engines, to transport the 
canal boats by railroad car over the Allegheny front. The steam engine 
soon caused Altoona to be developed as a repair depot. 

While the topography of the Blair County area determined the need of 
a service town, it also hindered further settlement of the area. The 
location of present day urban are^s, highways, railroads, and airports 
has been determined by the pattern of steep mountain ridges and relatively 
flat valleys. In most cases, roads still follow the early Indian trails 
across the valleys and through mountain gaps. 

History 

The decade between 1850 and 1860 marked the beginning of a new and 
vastly improved system of transportation, the railroad. It was during 
this period that Altoona grew to a flourishing borough of approximately 
4,000 inhabitants. Altoona was founded in 1849 as a terminal on the new 
Pennsylvania Railroad* There remains contention over where the town bor- 
rowed its name» The more logical explanation is that an engineer on the 
railroad named the place Altoona after Altona, an important German rail- 
way and manufacturing city. The popular explanation, however, is that 
one of the founders derived the name from allatoona believing the word 
meant **the high lands of great worth." In the Cherokee language there is 
a word eladunic, "where it is high,** but to a Cherokee, this is so differ- 
ent from allatoona that the latter could hardly be derived from the former. 
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As the Pennsylvania Railroad grew, Altoona grew* It became the 
maintenance center and irijor repair shop for the entire railroad system. 
During the Civil War, Altoona manufactured coaches, flat cars and engines, 
causing the town to expand rapidly. As more people settled in Altoona 
to work for the railroad, other community facilities grew. Altoona grew 
from birth to maturity more quickly than most American cities. 

The early settlers of Altoona were the highly skilled railroad work- 
men largely Germans and Italians who found good wages and ability to 
apply their skills in the railroad yards. More than 50 percent of these 
early workers purchased their homes, giving them a community interest and 
community pride. Unfortunately, the area grew in a fast and haphazard 
fashion with the railroad using the majority of the available valley floor. 
The area for homes was for the most part hilly ground. The early homes 
were built on lots 25 feet wide and the houses were built adjacent to the 
sidewalk. When most of the employees walked to work, this was convenient, 
but the advent of the automobile made this type of construction obsolete, 
and has caused modern day problems for ;.\e city. 

As the city was founded by the railroad, so was it supported. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad from 1850-1930 was the major source of employment 
for the majority of the working population. Though the community is now 
aware of the hazards of a one-industry community, there are several 
reasons why they remained one for so long. The majority of industrially 
suitable land was used by the railroad or for housing and snail business. 
During the era of the steam engine and major railway car building the 
railroad consumed the majority of the water supply available. Other 
reasons include the industrial immobility of the times, the general 
prosperity of the community, the adequate wages of the employees, (no 



unions were needed or desired by the railroad workers during that period) 
and the general pride and contentment of the community in having the 
world's largest railroad facilities. 

In 1927 and 1928, the railroad payroll reached an all time high of 
$20,350,000 per year, in sharp contrast to the 1933 depression year pay- 
roll, a figure barely 50 percent of that. The mass layoffs led the 
Chamber of Commerce to stress for diversification of the area's indus- 
trial base. In 1934, an industrial expansion fund collected $125,000 
in contributions, which resulted in three new industries. As a result 
of this success, Alcoona Enterprises, Inc. was inaugrated in 1946 to 
transact business necessary to raise money to assist in financing new 
industrial buildings. A 1954 campaign was known as "Jobs for Joes," 
and in 1964, '*More Jobs for Joes" was started. The return on these 
investments has been realized in expanding industrial and manufacturing 
firms. The manufacturing employment has increased significantly since 
1965 and approximately 2,700 new jobs can be attributed directly to the 
efforts of Altoona Enterprises and other interested parties. 

Population 

The population growth of Alcoona has directly paralleled the economic 
growth of the city. From its incorporation in 1849, the city of Altooni 
experienced a steady growth in population until the decade between 1930 
and 1940. For this decade, the population decreased from 82,054 to 
80,214, a 2.2 percent decline. Following World War II, railroad employ- 
ment dropped, causing out-migration which decreased the population 
throughout the 40 *s and 50* s. Only a part of this loss could be attrib- 
uted to people moving to suburban areas outside the city, the majority 
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were leaving to seek improved economic opportunities. Analysis show 
that the vast majority of those migrating out of the city were from the 
age groups between 20 and 34 years old. The out-migration of these age 
groups produced a secondary effect which reduced the city population; 
the reduction in child producing age groups caused the birth rates to 
steadily decline while deaths remained relatively stable. 

After analyzing the present and past economic situation, population 
projections for the year 2000 have been developed. The method used 
incorporates age specific mortality statistics, fertility statistics, 
and migration trends in addition to basic subjective assumptions. The 
resulting projection shows an upward population trend from the present 
62,900 to 87,700 by the year 2000. 

This growth trend, while seemingly modest, is significant when con- 
trasted to the declining population trend A.ltoona has experienced over 
the past three decades* The basic reason for the expected Improvements 
is the growing economic strength of the entire Altoona area. 

Economy 

Altoona' s economy has evolved from a railroading past due to its 
location on the eastern slope of the Allegheny Mountains. As a result 
of the decline in railroad industry, unemployment reached extreme pro- 
portions during the 50 *s causing a considerable labor surplus. The 
skilled labor force and good labor relations were instrumental in the 
community efforts to change the economic base to diversified manufac- 
turing and industry. With this change, unemployment levels began to 
decline in 1961 and are presently reaching a point of full employment. 
The unemployment rate for 1968 averaged 4.3 percent. 
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Approximately 50 percent of the manufacturing employment in Altooiia 
is in firms that are relatively insensitive to changes in the business 
cycle. This is important in the stability of the economy. This is far 
better than the period when Altoona's base was dominated by the railroad, 
a highly sensitive industry. Persons employed in manufacturing in the 
Altoona Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area increased by 7,900 between 
1950 and 1969, a growth of 110 percent. This area has been largely 
responsible for the rapid growth of the entire economy. 

Trends in retail trade indicate that, although total sales are 
increasing, the older established retail areas such as the Central Busi- 
ness District are losing customers to shopping centers outside the city. 
While total retail establishments have declined in the 50 's and 60 's, 
it is expected that this trend will be reversed when the downtown urban 
renewal is completed. The city's wholesale trade has likewise shown 
total sales increases during the past decade while the number of estab- 
lishments in Altoona have decreased. 

Since 1963, the Altoona per capita and family income have been 
increasing at a rate greater than the national average. However, in 
1969, for over 21,000 families in the work force, the median income of 
$8,105 was $1,595 below the average median for all American cities of 
comparable size. 

The location of the Penn Central main line and the numerous public 
utilities has made Altoona and its urbanized area more attractive to 
industrial development than the rest of the county. Another favorable 
attribute is its geographic location, midway between the Boston-New York- 
Philadelphia-Washington megalopolis and the Pittsburgh-Cleveland Metro- 
politan Complex. The location provides major market areas within easy 



reach and should become especially attractive when the highway relocation 
of Interstate Routes 22 and 220 are completed, facilitating rapid truck- 
ing to and from the area. 

Finance 

In order to operate a government which serves its constituents 
revenue must be acquired from whatever source possible. A major source 
of revenue for the city is derived trom real estate taxes. In Altoona 
the City Assessor determines the market valuation of all property in 
the city. A 60 percent factor is then applied to determine the assessed 
valuation of each property. Against the assessed valuation a millage is 
applied to determine the amount of yearly taxes required. Each mill is 
one thousandth of a dollar or one tenth of a cenc. 

Altoona has had a continually increasing valuation as a tax base 
between 1960 and 1969. This is due, in part, to new building, building 
replacement, and rehabilitation. The existing millage rate of 17.5 
mills is well below the legal limit for Pennsylvania cities of this 
size. The 1965 per capita revenue of $61.37 placed Altoona in the middle 
of third-class Pennsylvania cities. Expenditures have shown increasing 
trends since 1962, exemplifying the increased demand for services and 
increased cost of the same* 

The revenues for Altoona somewhat exceed the expenditures, but a 
serious effort is needed to increase the percentage of the total budget 
set aside for capital expenditures in the future. A ten percent figure 
is desired for long range capital improvement programs. The financial 
record and status of Altoona are in excellent condition relative to 
bonded indebtedness. The City Planning Commission recommends that 
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capital improvements may best be implemented in the near future by 
prudent borrowing rather than saving for construction later, because 
continually increasing costs may be greater than the interest paid to 
borrow the money. 

Projections for revenue and expenditure trends over the next ten 
years indicate expenditures will outrun revenue unless additional revenue 
sources can be found. 

Housing 

All of the social and economic aspects of society are closely 
related to their level of housing. The physical structures which people 
live in are barometers of their progress. Nothing of a physical nature 
relates more to the way people develop socially and economically than 
the housing supply* 

Altoona has experienced several cycles of economic development and 
decline* Like much of the nation, it has a problem in terms of housing 
age, condition, and peoples attitude toward new development. The trend 
toward suburbanization has caused the percentage of housing units in 
the city compared to the county to decline. The past decade has shown 
fluctuations in the city's housing units due to the see-saw effect of 
new construction versus demolitions of old facilities. The majority 
of new housing consists of single family dwellings in perimeter areas 
of the city while demolitions are in the central city sections. The 
general condition of housing is related to age; in 1960, 86 percent of 
all housing units were over 30 years old. In comparison with other 
third-class Pennsylvania cities, Altoona had the smallest percentage 
of sound housing units and the highest percentage of deteriorating units. 
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Since 1960 demolition projects have considerably reduced the number of 
dilapidated units. Over 65 percent of the housing units are owner 
occupied; over 90 percent of these are single family units. 

The only minority race of significant size in the city is the Black 
population, which represents just over one percent of the inhabitants. 
Only 45 percent of the Blacks own their homes as compared to 70 percent 
of the white population. Eighty percent of these Black owned homes have 
a market value less than $7,500. To achieve overall community balance 
will necessitate an atmosphere of open selection of housing for all 
persons of similar economic means. A policy of social acceptance of 
all persons should be a prime factor in all future housing projects in 
the city. 

Projections indicate the need for some 6,000 new housing units by 
the year 2000. Unless much existing housing is rehabilitated the total 
new housing could reach 12,000. The 1970 's will be the most crucial 
period in the program for improving the housing inventory of the city. 
During this period it will be necessary to compensate for the lag in 
the 1950*s and 1960's. Planning efforts will have to consider residential 
use for future development of vacant land, as well as considering higher 
density development and providing a choice of housing types in new con- 
struction^ Attention must be given to updating codes and ordinances 
governing new construction to allow for improved and innovative housing 
techniques • 

Land Use 



Altoona has a total land area of 9.1 square miles, approximately 
80 percent of this area is developed. Residential land constitutes the 
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largest single use of land in the city, about 36 percent of the total 
land or over 45 percent of the developed area. The next largest category 
of land use is transportation, communicate' on, and utilities, occupying 
28 percent of the land. This includes streets and right of ways, parking 
lots, railroad shops and right of ways, plus various other transportation 
uses. One other large category, 20 percent, is vacant land. 

The overall land use is somewhat haphazard due to the lack of zoning 
in the past and more recently liberal zoning variances. Most of the 
commercial development is in a strip-like fashion along the major arteries 
(This has been detrimental to residential areas and has restricted traffic 
circulation.) A further problem is the industrial "spine" which parallels 
the Penn Central Railroad's main line and divides the city. This indus- 
trial swath creates a physical barrier to city transportation as it can 
only be crossed by a limited ntmiber of streets and bridges. 

Whi3e most of the neighborhoods on the city periphery have vacant 
land for residential development, future industrial use could be accomo- 
dated by vacant land along the railroad. Presently, there is a consider- 
able amount of idle railroad land with excellent potential for industrial 
development . 

Transportation 

The role of railroad transportation has been crucial to the develop- 
ment and growt.^ of Altoona, and will remain an important factor in the 
economy. Other transporation crucial to the operation of the city include, 
truck traffic, private passenger automobiles, and mass transit. The 
planned limited access Route 220 and 22 relocation should be an economic 
boon to Altoona. This expres'^vsy, in reducing travel time to and jrom 
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the city, should encourage conmercial concerns which have increasingly 
used trucks to transport goods. Within the city, in order to preserve 
the liJiegrlty of the neighborhoods, it will be necessary to develop truck 
routes • 

A large number of the city streets are of inadequate width, while 
lack of Pi oper planning has resulted in too many local streets inter- 
secting major arteries or non-uniform access to primary arteries. 

Altoona is presently directing efforts toward improving the trans- 
portation network. The city has recognized the effect a circulation 
system has on land values, land development, and the basic stability and 
economy of the area. The projected changes include truck routes, redesign 
and building of major arteries over the next 30 years and improvenents to 
existing streets. Mass transit is an integral part of the system and a 
transportation center is planned in an effort to develop a coordinated 
and efficient transportation system. 

Social Needs and Characteristics 

The "real" problems of a community are not its transportation system, 
inadequate housing, poor streets or lack of recreation sites; the "real" 
problems are the people and their relationship to the physical, social, 
and economic environment. While the people influence the conditions, they 
also suffer from the deficiencies created. It seems apparent that prob- 
lems of the physical and economic environment are directly related to the 
psychological and social environment of the population. When the social 
characteristics of population such as unemployment, education, income, 
age, and race are combined with the physical characteristics, the social 
needs of the population can more accurately be evaluated. 
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The ethnic makeup of Altoona represents most European nationalities; 
English, Scotch and Irish make up the majority of the iiarly inhabitants 
followed by Germans and Italians. Approximately two percent of the popu- 
lation is non-vhite, with Blacks composing the majority of this group. 

Employment figures for 1971 indicate that despite flucuations, the 
unemployment in Altoona remained near that year's national average of 
five and three-quarter percent. Female workers contribute 37 percent 
of the total employed labor force of approximately 34,500 people. 

The median family income in Altoona in 1969 was near $8,100, lower 
than the average Pennsylvania city of similar size by some $1,600. The 
age composition of Altoona consists of 31 percent 18 years of age and 
under, 54 percent 18 to 64 years of age, and 14 percent over 65. Only 
the 18 to 64 ag^ group Is less populated than the average for an urban 
area of this city's size. This is indicative of the outMnigration which 
occurred in the 50 's and 60's. 

Like any other city, Altoona has its social problems, high school 
dropouts, juvenile delinquency, welfare recipients, unemployed and under- 
employed individuals; the causes of which are almost impossible to deter- 
mine and difficult to correct. In many cases the problems result from a 
combination of social, physical, psychological, and economic needs. 

Altoona has recognized that the areas of concentrated social problems 
coincide with the areas which have considerable inadequacies in various 
physical facilities such as housing. Planning is underway to integrate 
and coordinate efforts to solve both the physical and social needs of 
the city. 
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Educational System 

If there is an American ethic in our society, part of that ethic 
encompasses the necessity of public school education in improving our 
society. Altoona's realization of the value of education to society 
has not eliminated the financial problems facing the educational system. 
The same economic problems which have affected the city's growth have 
also hurt the school system. 

The Altoona Area School District includes Altoona, Logan Township, 
and the southern part of Tyrone Township. A nine member elected board 
determines policy fo-" the district, and the office of the Superintendent 
of Schools administers the district policies. 

A survey taken during the 1968-1969 school year revealed a shortage 
of accommodations at all levels. Of the 26 schools in the district, nine 
were over 100% capacity and eleven were between 90 and 100% capacity. 
The most critical shortage was in the Altoona Area High School which was 
46% above capacity. The Altoona Area Vo-Tech School which opened in 
1970 eased the situation somewhat, and the addition to the high school 
now under construction should further alleviate the overcrowding. Another 
deficiency is the age of the individual school buildings, many are over 
50 years old. These old buildings lack efficiency and are not conducive 
to modern teaching techniques. Literally all of the public schools will 
have to be renovated or replaced during the 1970 *s and 1980* s with the 
exception of the Vo-Tech school and the new Wright Elementary School. 

The Vo-Tech school, high school and Roosevelt Junior High School 
are located within a 95 acre redevelopment project. The area is being 
developed as a concentrated educational and recreational facility. 
Besides these schools, a new library is also located there. Library 
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construction was completed in 1968, costing 1.6 million dollars. The 
vocational-technical high school was completed in 1970 at a cosl of 7.5 
million dollars and has an enrollment capacity of 1,680 students. Pro- 
jections indicate the 43 shops will offer education in some 35 different 
trade areas. 

Vocational Education has long been a part of the Altoona area, in 
particular, by providing trained employees for the railroad shops. The 
new area vocational technical school's (AVTS) diversification in skill 
areas is opportune when considering Altoona' s present labor situation. 
Altoona no longer has a surplus of skilled people in the labor supply. 
The capabilities of this school will significantly influence industrial 
development and economic growth. 

In the 1968-69 school year, there were approximately 14,000 students 
in the public school system. Altoona Area High School, serving grades 
10 through 12, had 3,300 pupils and the three junior high schools, Keith, 
Logan and Roosevelt, served 3,260 students in grades 7 through 9. The 
student to teacher ratio for both junior and senior high averaged 19 to 1. 

Approximately 3,500 students in Altoona are educated in parochial 
schools. There are presently ten elementary schools and one high school 
under the administration of the Altoona -Johns town Catholic Diocese. 
Altoona also has one of Penn State's twenty-one branch campuses. The 90 
acre campus has -n enrollment of 1,700 full-time students and 2,100 in 
the continuing education program. The Altoona Campus is a two-year 
college offering both an associate degree and the first two years of 
many of the Penn State baccalaureate curric-la. 
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Study Sample 

The Department of Vocational Education at The Pennsylvania State 
University undertook a ten-year longitudinal study within the Altoona 
school system in the Fall of 1968. The project was developea to identify 
the effects of the high school experience on youth and relate the knowledge 
to curriculum planning and vocational guidance. For this reason the 
Altoona Area High School Class of 1972 was selected for study. The 
parochial high school students were not included in this investigation. 

Inputs into the development of students are being investigated and 
analyzed through this project; these inputs include both personal and 
environmental factors which affect student development. Because the 
impact of the physical environment can be very significant to the social 
development of students, the general information provided in this chapter 
was intended to create a better understanding of the factors affecting 
the student sample selected for study. 

Initial data on the Altoona students were collected in the Spring of 
1969 when the sample was completing ninth grade. At that time, student 
abilities, interes*3, values, and biographical information were tested 
and inventoried. During the Summer of 1969, junior high school records 
were reviewed and additional data collected. 

The size of the Altoona sample is approximately 1,200 students. 
Data were collected for all students in the 1972 graduating class begin- 
ning with those enrolled in ninth grade in 1969 and including any student 
who came into the sample before the class graduated in 1972. During the 
initial data collection the students were attending one of the three 
Altoona junior high schools, Keith, Logan or Roosevelt. During tenth 
g'^ide all students in the sample attended Altoona High School or attended 
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both the high school and the adjacent Vocational Technical School. Data 
is being retained for any student dropouts or any student who transfers 
out of the school district. Though incomplete data is available on this 
type of individual, sufficient information may be present for particular 
investigations. For tho'e students who have been part of the sample 
throughout the entire time period investigated, the data is almost com- 
plete. This is the result of several make-up and follow-up activities. 
Overall, of che 1,200 students who have ever participated in the sample, 
the data collection is about 85 percent complete for any one variable. 

This report deals only with the student information collected in 
the ninth grade. Tliis information has been collected d recorded on 
ccmputer tape. To preserve confidentiality, numbers have been substituted 
for student names in retrieving the data from tape. 

The sample sizes used in this report will vary, depending upon which 
variables are being investigated. In most cases, the sample variables 
will contain approximately 1,000 students. The variable investigated 
having the smallest sample size is the Personal Traits variable with an 
N of 847. 



II 



DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERISTICS 
Introduction 

la this chapter the curriculum variable and the student variables 
will be described. The curriculum variable consists of the curriculums 
in which the students were enrolled at the end of tenth grade. This 
variable was assessed at this point in time for its increased stability 
over any earlier possible collection time. The selection of a curriculum 
by each student is greatly affected by student characteristics or vari- 
ables. These student variables are expected to be closely correlated 
with curriculum choice. The student variables used in this report have 
been collected from student records, inventories, and tests. These 
variables are described in the second section of this chapter. 

Curriculum Variable 

In this monograph curriculum choice will be investigated. This 
variable is the high school curriculum the student has elected to take. 
There are basically five different curriculums from which the Altoona 
high school student may choose. These curriculums are: Academic, 
Bi'^iiness, Home Economics, Secretarial, and Vocational-Technical. In an 
academic curriculum the student may specialize in particular areas, such 
as mathematics, science, language, music and art. The academic curriculum 
is designed to fulfill the requir^ents needed for the student planning 
to attend college. Both the business and secretarial curriculums are 
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intended to prepare the student who plans to enter office employment upon 
graduation from high school. The secretarial sequence provides vocational 
training for students who want to become stenographers and secretaries. 
The business curriculum offers an accounting sequence and a clerical 
sequence. The accounting sequence is vocational and is planned to pre- 
pare students for accounting positions following graduation. The clerical 
sequence is recommended to meet the needs of students who wish to do 
general clerical work in an office. The home economics curriculum has 
four sequences planned to meet the needs of students who expect to 
become honemakers following graduation; seek employment in occupations 
based on the skills and knowledge of home economics, combine^ homemaking 
and work, or take advanced training in home economics, nursing, merchan- 
dising, interior decorating, or costume design. The vocational-technical 
curriculum is intended for the student who wishes to obtain an employable 
skill upon graduation from high school. The program is designed to pre- 
pare students for industrial employment in trade or technical areas. 
While the program is not intended to be college preparatory in nature, 
proper scheduling of academic courses will prepare the student for further 
education. 

In the Altoona school system each student is expected to make a 
decision with regard to curriculum by the end of ninth grade or early In 
tenth grade. While a decision concerning curriculum may be changed at 
a later date, scheduling, loss of credits, and other factors prevent this 
from occurring with any frequency. Curriculum choice, then, is a decision 
of lasting impact which should be made with considerable forethought. 
This decision is also instrumental in determining social and occupational 
direction because of the different preparation provided by the available 
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curriculums. Curriculum choice, therefore, must be considered a major 
decision point in a student's career. It is this variable which will be 
the focal point of this report in terms of describing the students junior 
high school characteristics. The designation of a particular curriculum 
for each individual in the sample was made according to the student's 
actual curriculum at the end of tenth grade By selecting the completion 
of tenth grade in a particular curriculum as indication of a student's 
choice, the initial early changes which normally take place were dis-- 
counted. This should result in a reasonable amount of stability in the 
curricultun variable. 

Student Variables 

There are several different inputs which affect the curriculum choice 
decision of a student. Some of these inputs are immeasurable. A possible 
chance occurrence is one such variable. Fortunately, many input variables 
are measurable. Several of these will be investigated to determine their 
relationship to curriculum choice* These various inputs and their measure- 
ment instruments are described below. Reference is made to the tables in 
Chapter Three where these variables are related to the curriculum choice 
variable. 

General Aptitude Test Battery 

The General Aptitude Test Battery (GATE) was selected because it con- 
tained manipulative as i ell as cognitive ability testing. Because the 
Altoona sample has a high percentage of students enrolled in the vocational 
curriculum this seemed most appropriate. 

The GATB was developed by the United States Employment Service (USES) 
in 1947 for use in employment counseling with adults and was later extended 
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for use at the ninth and tenth grade level. The battery takes approxi- 
mately two and one-quarter hours to administer and is composed by 12 
subtests which yield the following aptitude scores. 

G - Intelligence — General learning ability. The ability 
to "catch on" or understand instructions and under- 
lying principles; the ability to reason and make 
judgments. Closely related to doing well in school. 

V - Verbal Aptitude — The ability to understand meaning 
of words and to use them effectively. The ability 
to comprehend language, to understand relationships 
between words and to understand meanings of whole 
sentences and paragraphs. 

N - Numerical Aptitude — Ability to perform arithmetic 
operations quickly and accurately. 

S - Spatial Aptitude — Ability to think visually of 

geometric forms and to comprehend the two-dimensional 
representation of thre^-r-dimensional objects. The 
ability to recognize the relationships resulting 
from the movement of objects in space. 

P - Form Perception — Ability to perceive pertinent 
detail in objects or in pictorial or graphic 
material. Ability to make visual comparisons and 
discriminations and see slight differences in 
shapes and shadings of figures and widths and 
lengths of lines. 

Q - Clerical Perception — Ability to perceive pertinent 
detail in verbal and tabular material. Ability to 
observe differences in copy, to proofread words and 
numbers, and to avoid perceptual errors in arith- 
metic computation. 

K - Motor Coordination — Ability to coordinate eyes and 
hands or fingers rapidly and accurately in making 
precise movements with speed. Ability to make a 
movement response accurately and swiftly. 

F - Finger Dexterity — Ability to move the fingers and 
manipulate small objects with the fingers, rapidly 
and aci rately. 

M - Manual Dexterity — Ability to move the hands easily 
and skillfully. Ability to work with the hands in 
placing and turning motions. 

The GATB has its scores normalized to an adult population so that 

the mean score is 100 and the standard deviation is 20. It is normal, 
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however, for high school students to vary slightly from these norms. 
Sometimes the means and almost always the standard deviations for high 
school students are lower than that of the adult population. The main 
concern in Table 1 is the comparison of means and standard deviations by 
curriculum. Sex becomes a factor, as the home economics, business and 
secretarial curriculums have a majority of females, while the vocational- 
technical curriculum has a majority of males. 



Occupational Values 

The occupational values of the Altoona students have been assessed 
by the Occupational Values Inventory (OVI). The OVI was developed by 
Impellitteri and Kapes at The Pennsylvania State University. It was 
first published in 1968. The OVI assesses the following seven occupa- 
tional values: 

a. Interest and Satisfaction - One likes the work; enjoys 
it; is happy at it; fulfills oneself by doing it. 

b. Advancement - One perceives the opportunity to get 
ahead in the work; sees a good future in it; it pro- 
vides an opportunity to improve oneself. 

c. Salary - One perceives the financial return resulting 
from the work; can make a good living at it; sees it 
as an opportunity for a good income. 

d. Prestige - One is impressed by the respectability 
attached to the work; can earn recognition from it; 
desires the feeling of Importance that goes with it* 

e. Personal Goal - One sees the work as fitting into 
his way of life; is what one always wanted to do; 
has been shooting for it; it*s the ideal. 

f . Preparation and Ability - One can succeed in the 
work; is good at it; it*s where one's talents lie; 
is suited to it, 

g. Security - One can obtain employment in this work; 
perceives that workers are needed in it; there will 
always be openings in it. 
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The seven occupational values assessed by the OVI have been analyzed 
for their relationship to the five Altoona High School curriculums in 
Table 2. In this table are found the means and standard deviations of 
each curriculum for every occupational value. The instrument is designed 
such that the choice of one value precludes the choice of another, there- 
fore, while a student may score from 0 to 30 on any one value, a high 
score on one occupational value necessitates a low score somewhere else. 
The total score on all occupational values will sum to 105. If a student 
considered all values of equal importance he would in theory score 15 on 
each value. 

School Grades 

Grades for English, language, mathematics, science, shop and social 
studies have been collected from the school record files for seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. The shop grade represents an Industrial Arts 
experience for boys and a Home Economics experience for girls. Language 
instruction and language grades only exist as part of the ninth grade 
curriculum. In Table 3 the grades have been combined by subject area 
and analyzed by curriculum (Academic, Business, Home Economics, Secre- 
tarial, or Vocational). 

This table demonstrates subject area means and standard deviations 
for each curriculum. From this table general trends can be seen for 
each curriculum and comparisons made between level of student achievement 
in various curriculums* The grades represented in this table, A, B, C, 
D, and F, have been converted to a five poii.t scale for mathematical 
manipulation (A = 5, B - 4, etc.)* 
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Attendance 

The student's attendance record has been recorded for seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades. This has been noted as number of days absent 
during each school year. Table 4 demonstrates the average number of 
days missed by students in each curriculum. No distinction was made 
between legal absenses and truencies, nor are tardies recorded* 

Vocational Development Inventory 

Crites (1965) has developed an instrument to measure vocational 
maturity called the Vocational Development Inventory. The VDI consists 
of 50 statements with which the person taking the inventory agrees or 
disagrees. The test is easily administered in a few minutes and the 
resulting score is interpreted through age norms to yield an index of 
vocational maturity. The Vocational Development Inventory maturity 
scores have been computed and grouped by curriculum. Table 5 shows the 
mean score and standard deviation of each curriculum for this instrument* 

The scores on the VDI may range from 0 to 50. Norms established 
for Pennsylvania ninth grade students show a mean of 34.69, a standard 
deviation of 4.93, and a range of 19 to 47. 

California Achievement Test 

The sample was administered the California Achievement Test (CAT) 
in the FAll of 1967 as part of the school system's regular testing pro- 
gram. The test used was the 1957 edition, 1963 norms^FormW. The 
battery is composed of three major test areas with two subdivisions each. 
The subdivisions are further broken down into sections for the specific 
subject area. The six major subtests are: Reading Vocabulary, Reading 
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Comprehension, Arithmetic Reasoning, Arithmetic Fundamentals, Mechanics 
of English, and Spelling. The battery is intended to be comprehensive 
and useful primarily in facilitating educational measurement, evaluation 
and diagnosis of junior high school students. An excellent feature of 
the CAT is that norroing coincides with the California Short-Form Test of 
Mental Maturity which facilitates comparisons between achievement and 
academic aptitudes. Tables 6 through 15 demonstrate the achievement 
levels of the Altoona sample as measured by the CAT. The scores are 
recorded in the school records in percentiles and are presented in the 
tables in decile form. 

Biographical Information 

Several pieces of information have been classified under the broad 
heading of biographical information. This material is largely family 
background information collected through a questionnaire administered to 
the students during the ninth grade. 

Father's Education — Father's education was recorded according to 
the following seven categories: (1) one through five years; (2) six 
through eight years; (3) nine through eleven years; (4) high school 
graduate or twelve years; (5) one year through three years of college; 
(6) college graduate; and (7) college graduate plus additional graduate 
studies. These seven categories were compared to the five high school 
curriculums in Table 16. This table demonstrates the effect that father *s 
education exerts on his child's educational alternatives. 

Father's Occupation — The student listed his father's occupation which 
was collected and recorded in two ways. The occupation was identified 
according to the occupational identification numbers from the Dictionary 
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of Occupational Titles. Father's occupation was also converted to the 
following six levels of Anne Roe's classification scheme: (1) Profes- 
sional and Managers :a I; (2) Professional and Managerial II; (3) Semi- 
professional and Small Business; (4) Skilled; (5) Semi-skilled; and (6) 
Unskilled. Two other classifications were added to the Roe classification 
system, Retired and Unemployed. Table 17 has categorized father's occupa- 
tional level to the student's curriculum enrollment. 

Mother's Education — ^Mother's education was recorded by the same seven 
categories as father's education. Table 18 relates student curriculum to 
mother's educational level. 

Mother's Occupation — Mother's occupation was recorded by DOT and 
Roe in the same fashion as father's occupation. Table 19 shows the 
relationship between mother's occupational level and student curriculum 
enrollment. 

Income — The total family income was obtained if the student volun- 
teered this information. Over 60 percent of the sample either did not 
know or preferred not to answer this question. The information was 
collected by broad categories, assuming that ninth grade students were 
unlikely to have precise information of parental income. The following 
categories were created for use in Table 20: Did Not Know/Did Not Wish 
to Respond, $0 - $2,999, $3,000 - $5,999, $6,000 - $8,999, and $9,000 and 
above. 

Sex — The sex of each student in the sample has been recorded since 
it does have a bearing on several research topics. Table 21 shows the 
number of males and females in each of the five curriculums. 

Birth Order — From the number and position of siblings, the birth 
order of the Altoona students was determined and recorded. Many 
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psychologists and sociologists attribute considerable significance to 
birth order and family size as factors affecting child development. 
Table 22 demonstrates the relationship between birth order and curriculum 
enrollment. 

Number of Children — The size of each student's family can be approxi- 
mated by the data collected in regard to siblings. Each student was asked 
to record the number of older brothers, older sisters, younger brothers 
and younger sisters in his family. Table 23 exhibits the number of 
children in the family of those students found in each of the school 
curriculums. This table demonstrates the significance of family size 
upon the curriculum in which the «tudent is enrolled. 

Hobbies and Interests 

Students were asked to list the hobbies and extra-curricular 
activities in which they participated. They were encouraged to list 
all kinds of activities whether organ 'zed or not. The 14 most commonly 
listed activities were selected as categories and each student was 
recorded as participating or not participating in that activity. The 
activities were: collecting, watching sports, playing sports, T.V. 
watching, music, hunting, fishing, camping, hiking, scouting, model 
building, church organization participation, school organizational par- 
ticipation, and reading. One additional category was included for 
activities not otherwise accounted for. Table 24 demonstrates the number 
of these activities in which students in each curriculum participated. 

Educational Plans 



Students were asked two questions about their plans to attend college. 
One, ideally > If they saw no restrictions such as financing, high school 
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grades, lack of a chosen field of study, etc., would they attend college. 
Two, when realistically considering their particular abilities, attitudes, 
and financial situation, do they plan to attend college. Tables 25 and 26 
show the n\. oer of students in ^zch curriculum who plan to attend college. 

Grades Repeated 

A piece of iiiformation collected and recorded was the "gra^*^ 
repeated*' by each student. This information was recorded by category. 
The categories were: no grades repeated, grade one, two, or three 
repeated; grade four, five, or six repeated; grade seven, eight, or nine 
repeated; more than one grade repeated. In Table 27 these categories are 
related to the five school curriculums. 

Personal Traits 

The information collected under the title of "personal traits" is 
in reality, the teacher's evaluation of the student's conduct. The 
rating scale allows three alternatives, poor, satisfactory and excellent 
on six variables; industry, reliability, appearance, initiative, social 
adjustment and emotional adjustment. This information was collected for 
each of the three years from the Junior high school record, resulting in 
18 separate ratings. These ratings were converted from a three point 
scale to a five point scale and the average was computed for a "personal 
traits" total recorded on the data tape. Table 28 exhibits the frequency 
distribution of students by pfi 5onal trait level in each curriculum 
category. 
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TABLES AND PROFILES OF CHARACTERISTICS 
ANALYZED BY CURRICULUM 

Introduction 

The following pages of this report sre comprised of tables and 
figures which profile each of the characteristics analyzed for the five 
curriculums available to students in the Altoona High School. As stated 
previous .y, the characteristic dat.^. was collected near the end of ninth 
grade while the curriculum classification information was collected near 
the end of tenth grade. This format allows for the junior high informa- 
tion to be considered as a predictor of curriculum choice in high school. 

In reading Chapter III, it can be noted that the tables present 
the data in one of two different formats. Where the data is continuous, 
the means and standard deviations have been presented and an overall 
"F" statistic calculated to test the hypothesis that all means are equal. 
The probability that the differences among the means occurred by chance 
is presented in the last column of each table. Where the probability 
of a non-chance difference is high (beyond .05 or .01), it would be 
possible to look at differences between individual means for any two 
curricula if the reader rishes to do so. In this case, a "t" test 
could be calculated using the means and standard deviations provided. 

When the data was categorical rather than continuous a frequency 
distribution using a chi-square analysis was the form chosen to present 
the data. Where the overall chi-square value is found to be significant 
(beyond .05 or .01) the reader may conclude that the characteristic 
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being considered does not distribute itself equally among the five cur- 
ricula. An inspection of the table will tell the reader which curricula 
possesses a higher or lower frequency than could have been expected. The 
expected frequency for each curriculum and category is equal to the row 
total times the column total divided by fhe grand total for the table. 

In order to make the information presented in the tables more useful 
to counselors, a set of figures or profiles is provided for each table. 
These profiles graphically depict the data. For continuous data the 
profiles include the mean and two standard deviations above anu below 
the means. The mean is depicted as a V-shaped buldge in the middle of 
the distribution. The wide bar represents plus or minus one standard 
deviation or approximately the middle two thirds of the distribution of 
the sample. The narrow black line extends to plus or minus two standard 
deviations and encompasses approximately 95 percent of the distribution 
of the sample. The narrow bars are sometimes truncated due to extending 
to the floor or ceiling of the particular measure. Whenever possible 
profiles were constructed for each variable over the five curricula as 
well as for each curriculum over all the variables where a measure con- 
tained multiple variables (e.g. GATE, OVI). 

For categorical data the profiles are composed of line graphs or 
bar graphs depicting the percent of the curriculum sample in each category. 
In some cases, the percent of the total sample depicted in the graph is 
also included where this information appeared to be useful (e.g. Income, 
Grades Repeated). 

It is expected that presenting the information in this way will 
make it useful for the counseling process as well as providing an over- 
all description of the sample in each curriculum. For counseling 
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purposes, it is suggested that a transparency be made of the individual 
profiles which could then be used in a number of ways. Profiles for 
measures with multiple variables could be stacked together and examined 
simultaneously to obtain a combined profile. Profiles among curricula 
could also be examined in this way. Perhaps the most useful comparison 
technique of this nature would be to create individual student profiles 
for whatever variables are available for the particular student involved. 
This student profile could then be placed under the corresponding cur- 
riculum profile transparency which is of interest to the student. In 
this way the similarities and differences between the characteristics 
of the student and those of previous students who have enrolled in that 
curriculum could be examined. 
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Figure 1: Curriculum Profile of Means and Standard Deviations for 
GATB ^tltude-General Intelligence 
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Figure 2: Curriculum Profile of Means and Standard Deviations for 
GATE Aptitude-Verbal 
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Figure 3: Curriculum Profile of Means and Standard Deviations for 
GATE Aptltude^Numerlcal 
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Figure 4: Curriculum Profile of Means and Standard Deviations for 
GATB Aptitude-Spatial 
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Figure 6: Curriculum Profile of Meana and Standard Deviations for 
GATE Aptitude-Clerical 
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Figure 7 J 



Curriculum Profile of Means and Standard Deviations for 
GATE Aptitude-Motor Coordination 
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Figure 9: Curriculum Profile of Means and Standard Deviations for 
GATB Aptitude-Manual Dexterity 
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Figure 10: Profile of GATB Aptitudes for the Vocational Technical Sample 
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Figure 11: Profile of GATB Aptitudes for the Academic Sample 
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Figure 12: Profile of GATB Aptitudes for the Secretarial Sample 
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Figure 13: Profile of GATB Aptitudes for the Business Sample 
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Figure 14: Profile of GATB Aptitudes for the Home Economics Sample 
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Figure 15: Curriculum Profile of Means and Standard Deviations for 
OVI Value-Interest 
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Figure 16: Curriculum Profile of Means and Standard Deviations for 
OVI Value -Advancement 
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Figure 17: Curriculum Profile of Means and Standard Deviations for 
OVI Value-Salary 
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Figure 19; Curriculum Profile of Means and Standard Deviations for 
OVI Value-Personal Goal 
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Figure 20: Curriculum Profile of Means and Standard Deviations for 
OVI Value-Preparation and Ability 
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Figure 21: Curriculum Profile of Means and Standard Deviations for 
OVI Value-Security 
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Figure 23: Profile o£ OVI Value Scores for the Academic Sample 
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Figure 24: Profile of OVI Value Scores for the Secretarial Sample 
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Pigure 25: Profile of OVI Value Scores for the Business Sample 
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Figure 29: Curriculum Profile of Grade Point Averages and Standard 
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Figure 36: Profile of Junior High Course Grade Point Averages for the 
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Figure 37: Profile of Junior High Course Grade Point Averages for the 
Business Sample 
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Figure 38: Profile of Junior High Course Grade Point Averages for the 
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Figure 39: Curriculum Profile of Means and Standard Deviations for 
Total Days Absent^ 

^Summed over grades 7, 8 and 9, 
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Figure 40: Curriculum Profile of Means and Standard Deviations for the 
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Table 6: Frequency Distribution and Chi-square Analysis for 
California Achievement Test - Reading Vocabulary 



Deciles 


Voc. 
Tech. 


Acad. 


Sec. 


Bus. 


Home 
Econ. 


Row 
Totals 


10 


70 


175 


28 


9 


18 


300 


9 


32 


71 


16 


15 


5 


140 


8 


24 


24 


5 


6 


3 


62 


7 


34 


37 


10 


9 


5 


95 


6 


13 


16 


7 


9 


7 


52 


5 


18 


19 


10 


10 


10 


67 


4 


19 


13 


5 


14 


9 


60 


3 


31 


16 


1 


12 


7 


67 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1 


11 


1 


4 


3 


1 


1 


4 


13 


Column 
Totals (N) 


248 


377 


85 


"J 


70 


867 



DF - 36 Chl-square - 121.39 Probability - 0.001^ 



^Probability of exceeding the chi-square value by chance. 
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Table 7: Frequency Distribution and Chi-square Analysis for 
California Achievement Test - Reading Comprehension 



Deciles 


Voc. 
Tech. 


Acad. 


Sec. 


Bus. 


Home 
Ec on. 


Row 
Totals 


10 


37 


lO'j 


11 


5 


12 


169 


9 


23 


49 


14 


3 


3 


92 


8 


17 


45 


7 


8 


2 


79 


7 


20 


47 


12 


14 


8 


101 


6 


2A 


32 


13 


10 


6 


87 


5 


35 


39 


9 


11 


7 


101 
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27 


19 


6 


11 


a 


71 


3 


30 


26 


7 


12 


12 


87 


2 


18 


11 


5 


7 


9 


50 


1 


14 


5 


1 


6 


3 


29 


Column 
Totals (N) 


247 


377 


85 


87 


70 


866 



DF « 36 Chi-square - 102.25 Probability - 0.001* 



Probability of exceeding the chi-square value by chance. 
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Table 8: Frequency Distribution and Chi-square Analysis for 
California Achievement Test - Total Reading 



Deciles 


Voc. 
Tech. 


Acad. 


Sec . 


Bus . 


Home 
Eron. 


Row 
Totals 


IC 


18 


75 


14 


2 


7 


116 


9 


6 


24 


9 


1 


4 


44 


8 


14 


31 


10 


3 


1 


59 


7 


7 


13 


5 


3 


4 


32 


6 


15 


8 


7 


7 


2 


39 


5 


7 


12 


2 


2 


0 


23 


4 


13 


13 


4 


3 


3 


38 


3 


12 


10 


5 


4 


3 


34 


2 


3 


4 


2 


2 


4 


15 


1 


4 


3 


0 


0 


1 


8 


Column 
Totals (N) 


99 


195 


58 


27 


29 


408 


DF = 


36 Chi- 


-square = 


69.25 


Probability = 0. 


001^ 



PrdbSbTlity of exceeding the chi-square value by chance. 
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Table 9: Frequency Distribution and Chi-square Analysis for 
California Achievement Test - Arithmetic Reasoning 



T\a 4 1 t:^*^ 

ue^^xXcS 


Voc. 
Tech. 


Acad • 


bee . 


Bus . 


Home 
Econ. 


Roy 
Totals 


1 n 


f J 


11^ 


ii 


c 
3 


8 


184 


9 


24 


44 


8 


6 


2 


84 


8 


50 


73 


23 


9 


10 


165 


7 


28 


39 


9 


9 


7 


92 


6 


31 


44 


15 


18 


13 


121 


5 


19 


23 


5 


13 


10 


70 


4 


33 


22 


9 


14 


6 


84 


3 


11 


6 


1 


6 


6 


30 


2 


9 


8 


2 


6 


7 


32 


1 


3 


1 


0 


1 


2 


7 


Coltimn 
Totals (N) 


251 


375 


85 


87 


71 


869 


DF = 


36 Chi- 


-square = 


108.83 


Probability = 0.001 


a 


^Probability of exceeding the 


chi-square value by chance. 
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SEX ROLE STEREOTYPING AND EVALUATION: 
A SYSTEMS APPROACH 

by Gail T. McLure 

1. Last Thanksgiving the National Education Association 

sponsored the First National Conference on Sex Role Stereotyping. 
The conference was planned by a coalition of minority groups 
and woinen and paid for by a grant from the U.S. Office of 
Ed^jcation. Women and men from several ethnic backgrounds had 
the opportunity of n^eting together and £.liaring their ideas 
and concerns about sex stereotyping in education. Parallels 
were drawn between the sources and the effects of racism and 
sex:,sm. The manifestations and the causes of discrimination 
may be quite different, but the limiting effect of both on 
children and adults is undeniably similar. 

Although my remarks will be limited to sex stereotyping, 
it is my hope that applications will also be apparent for the 
evaluation and elimination of racial stereotyping as well. 

At the November conference I presented a paper entitled 
•'Institutional Sex Stereotyping: A Systems Approach to Change 
Strategies." I suggested that evaluation by groups outside the 
system could have an important impact on the internal operations 
of a given system. The N.C.A,, of course, is a prime example of 
an outside group which impacts a local system with alternatives 
for change. 
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I would therefore Ixke to share with you some of the 
ideas from that paper, i would also like to share some thoughts 
on the usefulness of applying CIPP Model evaluation to school 
systems or projects where social change is needed. 

1) First I will introduce a systems approach to the 
examination of sex stereotyping, using the CIPP 
evaluation model. The relationship between this 
model and the problem under discussion will be 
sketched briefly. * 

2) Second I will refer, by way of questions, to several 
places in the system — visualize a school system — 
where sex stereotyping occurs. 

3) Third, based on the relationship between evaluation 
and decision-making, i will present an argument for 
why more women are needed in administrative positions 
in school systems. 

There is so much to be said about sex stereotyping in 
education that a systems approach seems essential as a starting 
point . 

A school system is an open system surrounded by numerous 
other systems and values which impinge on it. it has input and 
output and, of course, an internal process which will be our 
eventual main focus. Like any other dynamic system, a school 
system has a flow of operations. 
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By tracing the flow from the larger societal context through 
the system we can identify numerous areas where evaluation and 
change must occur. The CIPP Evaluation Model is designed to be 
used with a systems approach. The CIPP acronym stands for 
Context, Input, Process, and Product. It was designed by the 
Phi Delta Kappa National Study Committee on Evaluation and 
described in their book entitled Educational Evaluation and 
Decision Making . The model lends itself well to an examination 
of sex stereotyping because of the "its insistauice that a system, 
pcorticularly a school system, exists in a value context vhich 
affects the decision-making process within the system. CIPP 
Model evaluation will provide those decision makers with an 
assessn^nt of the existing, changing, and predicted value context. 

The authors. Stuff lebeam, Foley, et al ., refer to the 
political basis for arriving at value. "The political basis for 
arriving at value relates to systems maintenance or power, so 
that decision makers, responsible for defining a value base, 
inevitably use those persons with a power stake in the system to 
define value." (p. 113) Since the political situation regarding 
the tolerance of sex stereotyping is rapidly changing, and since 
values themselves are in a state of flux with a predictable 
directional change, evaluation designed for use by decision 
makers must point this out. Certainly the changes in the legal 
context should be pointed out. To omit this kind of information 
feedback to decision makers is to neglect ethical duties and risk 
legal and financial embarrassment on the part of the system being 
evaluated. 
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The Context 

In one sense, the inqpact of recent legislation removes 
the discussion of societal values and attitudes to a different 
plane. Law says change must occur. We are faced with a 
question of how to accomplish the intent of the law. 

Specifically Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972 insures that, "no person in the Uhited States shall, on 
the basis of sex, be excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any 
education program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance. . Dr. Cecelia H. Foxley, Director of Affirmative 
Action at the University of Iowa and consultant to the H.E.W. 
Guidelines committee, explains Title IX this way in a February 
article in the Notre Deune Law Review Journal, New Dimensions ; 

"Therefore, effective July 1, 1972, all 
public and private preschools, elementary and 
secondary schools, institutions of vocational 
education, professional education, and undergraduate 
and graduate higher education which receive Federal 
monies must make all benefits and services available 
to students without discrimination on the basis of 
sex. Thus, all covirse offerings, school facilities, 
financial assistance, and auxiliary programs and 
services must be available to students of both sexes. 
For example, no longer will schools be able to provide 
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athletic and recreational equipment, facilities and 
programs for male students only. No longer will sex 
stereotyped courses such as home economics and auto 
mechanics be allowed to exclude members of one sex. 
No longer will schools get away with applying different 
parietal rules to female students than to male stuctents." 

Dr. Foxley adds that, 

"... While H.E.W.'s Office for Civil Rights -Division 
of Higher Education has primary enforcement powers to 
conduct investigations and reviews, all Federal 
departments and agencies which extend financial aid 
to educational institutions are expected to enforce 
these provisions." 

Law is certainly a large and immediate factor in the 
present context of the system. But it is not the only one. 
Norms cind societal expectations are changing and will have an 
impact above and beyond any legally prescribed change . 

One contextual factor worth mentioning may be this. 
Individuals and groups interested in social change have been 
alerting themselves to the various me cms of effecting change. 
Women's rights groups have, in the last two years, begun to 
direct their attention to the schools as one of the primary 
sources of sex stereotyping. The amount of material examining 
this one topic has multiplied at a phencanenal rate within the 
past several months, much of this being in professional journals 
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but an impressive amount appeeiring in the mass media. 
Communications networks exist between the major women's rights 
organizations and individual rights workers tl-oroughout the 
country. Awareness and concern, even anger, about the problem 
of sex stereotyping in education is widespread. But there is 
not so much awareness in the schools or among educators 
themselves . in the December 1972 issue of the USOE publication, 
American Education , the lack of awareness in education was 
summed up this way - - 

There has been no special fanfare about it, 
not so far, and not even much conversation. On the 
surface the schools and colleges may seem to be going 
along just about as always, at least so far as 
employment practices are concerned, and salary 
schedules and what courses students may take and 
general administrative procedures. But change in 
customary ways of doing things, change of revolutionary^ 
proportion s, is now enveloping education at every level . 

At its core is the issue of women's rights — 
and more particularly, three pieces of Federal 
legislation that have made 1972 a climactic historical 
date in the drive by wOTien for treatment in education 
equal to that afforded men. These landmark bills are 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972 and the 
Education Amendments of 1972, together with the 
Ccanprehensive Health Manpower Training Act of 1971, 
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which becaine law late last year. 

With this trio of breakthrough new laws 
(plus a handful of previous laws. Executive Orders, 
and Federal Regulations) the education conununity has 
been catapulted into a whole new ball ganie. The rules 
have changed, and the scorecard is going to have to 
show a wholesale reshuffling of the players. The 
ultimate result will be a dramatic facelifting of the 
profile of .\inerican education — in the conduct of the 
classroom, in the character of school and college 
officialdom, in school board decisions, in the makeup 
of graduate schools, even in the functioning of gym 
classes. 

We have been examining the larger context in which a 
school system operates. As we evaluate the input, process and 
output of the systems model, keep in mind that we are not just 
concerned about how well the system is achieving its objectives. 
If we evaluate only on the basis of objectives, we miss a 
sizable portion of the whole. To ask, "How well were the 
objectives achieved?" is to assxime the objectives were 
appropriate in the first place, comprehensive , and easily 
measured . These assumptions are not always valid. 

Last spring c. Robert Pace pf the University of 
California, Los Angeles, spoke to a group of educators in 
Iowa City on the newer approach to evaluation. He 25 aid. 
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"If one should ask himself the question, 
•Whar are the objectives of the United States in 
Vietnam?' no doubt some answers would come to mind. 
But if instead one asked himself the question, 'What 
are the consequences of war in Vietnam? ' a much greater 
range of inquiry immediately would be suggested and 
required. It seems obvious that the range of one's 
inquiry is guided by the question one asks. 'Objectives* 
are a subheading under 'consequences.'" 

The Input 

This larger context is symbolized in the model by three 
concentric circles. The first circle represents the context 
from which comes individual input. Students, teachers and 
staff, parents, peers, — all bring attitudes, expectations, and 
behaviors into the system. 

Our questions as evaluators: 

What are the consequences of these particular 
attitudes, expectations, and interactions on the 
system? 

Do they contribute to sex stereotyping? 

What control does the school system have over 
this input and what are its responsibilities? 

What alternatives are suggested for decision 
makers? 

The second circle represents groups, organizations, 
institutions and other systems which provide input for the 
educational system. 



Most cUiy outside system could be examined at this point for 
its contributing influence on the school system: the NEA, the 
accrediting associations, the political system, the family as 
an institution, courts, legislatures . coalitions of women, 
minority groups, and service agencies. 

The third circle represents mediated communications in 
the form of input: textbooks, television, comics, publications 
of all sorts, court decisions, legislation, advertising, 
tradition, value oriental i' as, as well as recommendations for 
change • 

Input comes as a given, from many directions and in 
many forms. The system is not closed. It can and does interact 
with other systems, with other individuals, groups, and mediated 
comm[unications . But t^is input has the capability of doing hcurm 
as well as good. Many sexist and racist assumptions are fed 
into the system in this way. 

Our task is to consider strategies for feeding input 
into that same system which will serve to alleviate and evantually 
eliminate conditions of institutionalized stereotyping. 

Evaluation cf the Process 
The influence of the school is best analyzed as the 

"process 

Step one show: the formulation of goals and objectives. 
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Our questions as evaluators: 

What are the consequences of establishing an 
objective to the effect that all girls will be 
required to take two years of home economics? 

That only boys study drafting and woodworking? 

Tnat girls must n. ^erials for their mothers 

to construct a uiiixorm for chorus? 

That only fathers be invited to Career Education Day? 

That boys will be provided free physicals by local 
doctors who support the Boys Athletic Club? 

That girls purchase their own swimming suits while 
the school furnishes boys' suits? 

That only boys be trained to run film projectors? 

That only men be recruited for administrative 
positions? 

That the course in home economics for boys be called 
Bachelor foods? 

That girls be informed that when women work it's 
usually as teacher, nurse, secretary, waitress or 
the like? 

That girls are passive and supportive of male egos? 

That father's job is outside the home; mother's 
job is inside the home? 



Step two shows curriculum being designed to carry out 
stated or implied objectives • 
Our questions: 

What are the consequences of reading, math, and 
science programs with a predominately male 
orientation? 

What are the effects of history and social studies 
courses which seldom note that women have contributed 
at all to the culture? 
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What are the effects of career education programs 
which show women as "mommies" and fathers as 
workers? or when mother works, she has a small 
range of stereotyped jobs? 

What are the consequences of an athletics program 
which provides ten sports for boys and two girls, 
or a physical education program for girls where 
musjular development is approached with a great 
deal of caution? 

Step three shows the allocation of resources including 
time, money, staff, materials, and services. 
Our questions: 

What are the consequences of staffing the decision- 
making positions with all males, the clerical 
positions with ail females, the elementary schools 
with females, and the high schools with males? 

What are the consequences of providing coaching 
and officiating jobs only for men? 

What are the consequences of providing many times 
over more money, time, staff, facilities, and 
recognition and reward systems for boys' sports than 
for girls' sports? Or providing prime time for boys 
and not for girls . 

iStep four shows the implementation of the program after 
the existing resources are distributed. 

Step five shows the teaching -learning situation: 
teachers teach; learners learn; activities are engaged in. A 
curriculum chart might be useful at this point so that each 
area of the curriculum, from pre-school through high school, or 
college might be examined for its consequences in relation to 
sex-role stereotyping. The journals are filled with analyses 
of what is wrong here regarding sex stereotyping. 
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Step six shows measurement of the results of the 
program. Note the distinction we are making between measurement 
and evaluation. 

Tests, questionnaires, checklists and other forms of 
data gathering are included in this step. Let me illustrate 
through one or two examples how we might evaluate the 
measurement step in the process. 

Since our concern today is with sex stereotyping, we 
might ask how our data collection instrxaments convey normative 
expectations to those answering the questions. Note the 
frequency of -he word homemaker and the difference in treatment 
accorded girls in this item taken from a widely distributed 
1971 management information system questionnaire designed for 
high school students: 

"If you are a girl, answer this question. (Boys do 
not answer this question) . After you finish your schooling 
what do you expect to do? 

A. Have a full-time career other than a homemaker * 

B. Have a full-time Ccireer for a while, then 
combine homemakinq with a career. 

C. Have a full-time career for a while, then be 
a full-time homemaker . 

D. Begin with, and maintain both a career and 
homemakinq . 

E. Be a full-time homemaker ." 

After you consider the consequences of this question for 
girls, consider its possible effect on boys as they're directed 
not to answer it. 
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Whereas this example builds in the stereotyped 
expectation, there are other kinds of research and measurement 
questions that can have the opposite effect. This other type 
could be called consciousness-raisinc[ research and could be 
strategically employed to create awareness of the harmful 
effects of stereotyping or at least could help bring unconscious 
a*:titudes closer to the surface. (A recent example of this kind 
of questionnaire appeared in the November 1972 issue of a new 
mac^azine called Change . The questionnaire is entitled "Sexism 
in American Schools." Several other consciousness raising 
questionnaires were submitted at the NEA sex stereotyping 
conference and will no doubt be published soon. 

Step seven shows evaluation as the step in the process 
which delineates, obtains and provides information for decision 
makers, in other words, evaluation as the CIPP Model defines it. 

Step eight shows that decision makers receive information, 
feedback, and alternatives for change from evaiuators. They 
either make changes in the various parts of the process or they 
do not. The key role of the decision makers in this whole 
process will be explored in more detail in a moment. 

The output feeds back into the context. 

This brings us full circle in our examination of the 
process component of the systems model. 
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So far I have suggested the use of a systems approach 
such as the one implied in the CIPP Evaluation Model for 
examining not only the system but the context in which it 
exists. I have given examples of questions designed to probe 
the consequences of each of the operations of the system and 
its context. Now I would like to speak to a third point: 
Decision -Makers and the Need for Women in Administrative 
Positions . 

Decision Makers and the Need for W Oiuen 
After we assume the evaluators' perspective and apply 
the systems model to problems of sex stereotyping in schools, 
what do we do next? The CIPP Model suggests that useful 
information, recommendations and alternatives be provided the 
decision makers. 

Who are the decision makers? The chart shows them to 
be people who are in positions to either change or not change 
any part of the internal process of the system. They do not 
determine the input but they do have formal influence over 
each of the components through which the input flows. 

Generally, we think of the decision makers as being 
the administrators of the system, of course, teachers, students 
and community are demanding more voice in those decisions. We 
are familiar with the influence of the informal organizational 
structure on decisions that are made. Nevertheless, the formal 
and legitimate authority for those decisions rests with the 
duly appointed administrators. 
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This fact is obvious to students at all levels; it is obvious 
to teachers even when they are asked to participate; and it is 
understood by the community. For this reason, the remaining 
portion of present analysis will focus on the key role played 
by school administrators and on the need for programs to 
recruit and train women for these positions. 

The vast majority of these administrators are men, 
especially as one progresses up the hierarchy of pay and 
influence. The national averages point to this, and in my 
own state of Iowa this is true. We definitely have one junior 
high woman principal in the state, some 100 miles distant from 
Iowa City, if any other woman exists in a role of secondary 
school principal or school superintendent, word has not reached 
us. The trend suggests also a systematic replacement of women 
elementary principals by men. Policy to this effect is admitted 
in many quarters, according to recent written and face-to-face 
surveys . 

The scarcity of women administrators can be shown, I 
think, to explain much of the existence of sex stereotyping in 
schools. Even where a woman administrator exists at the present 
time, she is frequently without a comparable female reference 
group. Consequently her authority is diminished and her 
feminist influence rendered less than optimal. 

It can be argued that changing the decision -making 
structure from predominately male to at least equally female 
f-?" do far more than massive efforts at attitude change. 
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We need administrators who will be not only more attuned to 
the consequences of sex stereotyping, but ^Iso ones who will 
make more enlightened decisions as a result of this increased 
awareness. Furthermore, we need administrators who will make 
an effort to win institutional support for non-sexist education. 
It seems reasonable to assume that wcwnen would be at least as 
well qualified as men to bring this new and needed sensitivity 
to the decision-making scene. Hence, a major change strategy 
which is suggested by our model is the recruitment of women 
into all levels of educational administration. 

Institutional Authority and Influence 
With the thought in mind that more women are needed in 
legitimate decision -making position, let us consider the nature 
of institutional authority and influence . 

Ideas and attitudes are institutionalized to the degree 
that group norms develop to support those attitudes and ideas. 
One of the major concerns of administrators and organizational 
managers is to encourage the development of group norms which 
support the decisions made by management. As one orgsmizational 
sociologist puts it, "Not only must organizations continually 
make decisions, but organizations must continually make efforts 
to obtain support for their decisions from the environment." 
Through this process, decisions and attitudes become 
institutionalized and supported by group norms. 
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Couched in the group norm are some of our most 
persistent stereotypes. Group norms have it that girls need 
home economics and boys do not; that boys' egos need more 
positive reinforcement than girls; that girls do not need to 
develop the same kinds of career awareness or career 
expectations that boys do. Group norms tell us that girls 
must be lovely to look at and shy of success; that boys' 
athletics deserve more money and coaches and facilities than 
girls; that after all, girls are too delicate for many sports, 
especially contact sports; and that women make poor 
administrators because neither men nor women respect their 
authority. This list could be extended as you know. 

If/ indeed, it is the responsibility of the 
administration not only to make decisions— but also to make 
efforts to obtain support for those decisions from the 
environment, this gives us a sizable clue as to where in the 
system, our attention should focus. 

A decision maker is, by virtue of that position, an 
authority figure. Weber defines authority as the "probability 
that certain specific commands (or all commands) from a given 
source will be obeyed by a given group of persons." The group 
willingly obeys because its members consider it legitimate for 
this source to control them. (Now someone may argue,, "But 
administrators don't wield their authority nowadays like they 
used to; the whole nature of authority has changed since Weber. 
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If this were true, why is the myth still so persistent about 
women not being able to command sufficient authority? 
Administrators may play their cards a little differently 
nowadays; they are group-process oriented; they are democratic 
perhaps; but the authority relationship remains in tact.) 

Herbert Simon echoes and ex-ends Weber's explanation 
of authority in this way: In an author ty relation the 
subordinate "holds in abeyance his o^n critical faculties for 
choosing between alternatives and uses (instead) ... the 
receipt of a command or signal as his basis for choice." In 
other words Simon is saying that two characteristics of 
authority are: 

(1) voluntary compliance with legitimate commands, and 

(2) suspension of judgment in advance of the command. 
Sociologists also mention another point about authority: 

a value orientation must arise among the subordinates which 
causes them to look upon the exercise of social control as 
legitimate. This orientation can arise only in a group 
context. So the group legitimizes authority and, in fact, 
helps enforce the expectations of that authority. 

In the model of the educational system presented here, 
this value orientation toward authority arises among students, 
faculty, and surrounding community. Group agreement and approval 
of what is right constitutes a social value. This group 
phenomenon of the acceptance and support of legitimate authority 
is referred to in sociological literature as the establishment 
of group norms or social norms . 
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When members of the group enforce compliance with what they 
perceive as expectations of the authority figure, the influence 
of that authority has been transformed from the individual 
level to the institutional level > In other words, it is not 
necessary for authority figures to constauitly enforce their 
decisions, once these decisions have become supported by 
group norms . 

We are all familiar with children in school telling 
each other what they are supposed to do and not to do. The 
same phenomenon occurs at other levels. We see it occur when 
a new piece of legislation passes, or when a court decision is 
handed down. Before long public opinion accepts the decision 
as legitimate and worthy of group endorsement and support. 
While there are exceptions, the rule is far more common. 

The first reason, then, why we need women in decision- 
making positions is to secure a better quality of decision 
and to win institutional support for that decision. 

There is a second major reason why more women eire 
needed in decision -making or authority positions. Students, 
faculty, and caranunity alike must see women in positions of 
legitimate authority . Students spend 12-13 years in a system 
where authority is consistently equated with maleness. If 
women occupy positions of legitimate authority on a basis 
equal with men, we could expect, over the years, to develop a 
different set of normative perceptions toward women than 
presently exists. 
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At the present time, we see evidence in numerous 
studies and in our first hand observations, that people — men 
and women — judge a situation, a painting, an essay or the 
like, differently if a male name is attached than if a female 
name is attached to the same piece. We are familiar with the 
complaint that women have to be twice as skillful as men to 
gain the same respect for achievement. Much of this no doubt 
derives from the institutionalized equation in our public 
schools of maleness with authority. 

Note that this is not to say wonen do not exert 
influence . Influence, however, is differentiated from 
authority in that with persuasion, one person does critically 
judge the argiiments of another person and these judgments in 
turn influence the latter 's decisions or actions* Critical 
judgment is not suspended as it is in the case of authority. 
Influence is not regarded as "Legitimate," rather merely 
persuasive in a given case. 

Kelman examines the sources of social influence in 
some detail but in none of the three major types which he 
identifies, does he conclude that influence and authority are 
equated. Briefly, Kelman describes influence as falling into 
one of these three categories: (1) compliance, where there are 
few alternatives; (2) identification, where the source of the 
influence is attractive to the beholder, and (3) internalization, 
where the persuasive elements just make good sense. 
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If, in order to make changes in the system, women must 
rely strictly on their powers of i nfluence in the informal 
organization rather than on legitimate authority bestowed by 
the occupation of a role in the formal organization, we are 
competing on very unequal grounds. 

The picture is further complicated by another related 
factor: The nature of authority is such that much of it is 
granted in the mind of the subordinate. If subordinates have 
been cultured to grant authority primarily to males, then 
placing one woman in a position of authority is not going to 
mean a sudden shift in those perceptions. A large representation 
of women in administration is needed in order to cause a new 
kind of value orientation to arise among those within and 
without the system. 

Regarding the formal decision-making authority structure, 
we have seen two important and long term reasons for the 
placement of more women in key dec is ion -making positions: 

(1) one, women need to be in positions to make decisions 
which will lead to the elimination of sex stereo- 
typing in schools, and hence in the larger society; 

(2) two, women should be equated with authority in 
the eyes of school children to the same extent as 
men are. 
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Svunmary 

In summary, I have suggested three considerations 
related to sex role stereotyping in education^ stcurting with 
the assumption that it is undesirable and in need of 
elimination. I have, first, 

1) indicated that a systems approach is essential 
to evaluating its existence and effects. 

2) Second, I have given a few illustrative questions 
which could be posed at various points in the 
system or its context. 

3) Third, I have pointed out that evaluation feedback 
must be given to decision-makers who are in a 
position to either change or not chcinge the 
system. Some of these decision-makers need to be 
women . 
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